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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. IV. 
U. S. Sar Peacock, July, 1835. 

In my last I gave you an account of a day on board of 
a man-of.war, fo the grog-serving, and I will now con- 
clade it—but I fear I am growing tedious. However, at 
one o'clock “all hands” are called, and the crew are en- 
gaged till half past three in their duties, when the sweep- 
ers are piped, aud the decks are swept ; and at four o’clock 
the men get their supper, and at sunset the hammocks 
are “ piped down.” It appeared to me at first that sailors 
were called like little dogs, by a whistle; and, perhaps, 
hence is derived the proverb, that “a sailor's is a dog’s 
life.” 

I have now become accustomed to many things which 
were at first very annoying, and I can now hardly say 


bell, as if she were ringing her own funeral dirge. Ever 
and anon she rolled so deeply that the bell struck of itself, 
and I thought she must turn entirely over. Yet, amidst 
all these horrors and perils, those officers who had been 
much at sea were apparently unconcerned, for they 
laughed and talked, and even were enabled to enjoy a 
cigar with the captain. For my part, it seemed that I 
must give up the ghost, for I vomited so terribly that 
one of the men expressed it as his opinion, if I continued, 
that “I must throw up my boots and toe nails.” I think 
I shall never forget the relief I obtained by keeping my 
head wet with cold water; and I resolved, if I should 
ever get home from this jaunt, | will never take a similar 
one. 

“Prithee, turn me not about, for my stomach is not 
constant,”—indeed, I always turn round carefully, even 
now, for fear of accidents. After two days it was all 


driving clouds, black as night, were serenely blue and 
beautifully speckled like a fish’s back, and termed “a 





what they were,—the piping of the boatswains and their 
hoarse cries, the frequent striking of the bell, were 
amongst the least. Then in the steerage it seemed that 
every one thought only of himself. One is playing an 
Irish jig on the violin, another is breathing “The Yel- 
low Haired Laddie” on a flute, a third is singing, a 
fourth is just learning the clarionet, a fifth is scolding 
Rowe, the mess-boy, for not cleaning his boots ; and this 
is the sort of discord that one has to get used to. If 1 
make mistakes, you must attribute them to the Babel-like 
confusion that surrounds me. 

Rowe, the mess-boy, is a good-natured, stupid soul, 
who works away in spite of reproachful epithets, and I 
sometimes wonder he does not go stark mad. _ The poor 
feliow has to wait upon thirteen or fourteen young gen- 
tlemen—one of whom is generally found to be quite suf- 
ficient at home to turn the house topsy-turvy—brush 


_ their clothes, clean their boots, set the table, carry mes-. 


sages, wait on the cook, and wash the dishes. 

“ Rowe,” cries one, “ where is my coat ?” 

“Rowe, you hav’nt cleaned my boots.”—“ No, sir.” 

“ Rowe, bring me the log-slate.”-—“ Yes, sir.” 

“Rowe, you d——d rascal, you have stuffed a wet 
towel into my locker amongst my clean shirts.” 

In short, it is Rowe here, Rowe there, all day long. 
A steerage boy is perhaps the most trying situation for 
the temper and wits of a human being that can be 
imagined. 

Three days after we got to sea, just as I had become in 
& Measure accustomed to the ship’s motién, and doubted 
the stories I bad heard of storms and seas running 
“mountain high,” we had a heavy gale of wind. {[ can. 
not convey to you an idea of the horrible sufferings and 
discomfort I experienced. Unable to hold up my head, 
except over a bucket, I remained in my cot, and blessed 
its invention, swinging first one way and then another 
knee deep over the 
decks, and ever and anon there was a rush of the briny 
flood down the hatches amongst the midshipmen. Then 
there was a shout of merriment, mingling in my ears 


‘with the roar of the storm and the tolling of the ship's 
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mackerel sky :” the ocean was blue and clear as the so- 
‘lution of blae vitriol in an apothecary’s window, and 
quite smooth ; our sails bellied out in the warm sunshine, 
and the storm was no longer remembered. 

| The moon shone out at night, and the forecastle was 
| the place of resort for groups of seamcn, who sat sing- 
| ing songs and “ spinning yarns,” i. e. telling long stories 
about their adventures. I listened to those chronicles 
of mingled crime and generous actions with interest; 
and even succeeded in learning a favourite song which 
breathes the unsophisticated feelings of a thorough bred 
tar. I send you the words, and on my return I will give 
you the tune, which is really quite pathetic :-— 


“Come all you rakish young fellows, 
That never took care of your life ; 

That have rambled the country over 
And found in every town a fresh wife. 


Give me the girl that does love me, 
And lead me through this happy life; 
That will dance unto me a French caper— 
Give me a country girl for my wife. 


I have been in all sorts of weather, 
I have been both in hot and in cold; 
I have been in all sorts of weather, 
And ventured my life for some gold. 


I wish the wars were all over, 
And I returned safe on the shore; 
God bless me and keep me for ever 
If I'd go to sea any more. 


I would send for my friends and relations, 
I would send for them every onc; 

I would send for iny friends and relations, 
I would send for a cask of good rum. 


I would send for.a cask of good ram, boys, 
And three or four barrels of beer, 

All for to welcome the lasses 
When they met me at Derry Down Fair. 





‘over. The skies that had presented a fierce spectacle of 


_ |twenty-nine of g : 
other vases of silver, of five i 


eee" 
It is when that I’m dead and gone, boys, _ 
There is an end of my life; | 
When that I am dead and gone, boys, 
Do a good turn for my wife. 


Do a good turn for my wife, boys, 
And one thing more thgt I crave; 

Wrap me up in.a tarpaulin jacket, 
And fiddle and dance to my grave— 


Let me have four sailors to carry me, 
And let them be awfully drunk ; 

Let them be staggering and reeling 
As they jog along with my trank. 


Let them be laughing and jeering, 
Like lasses that are going to 2 fair; 

Let them take a glass at my burying, 
Saying, there goes a jolly jack tar. 


There is a song for you, and I give it. because it ie 
characteristic of the sailor's recklessness. 
The forecastle seems to be the cradle of a droll species 
of originality. One evening a story was told about the 
singular escapes of a young girl, who in male @ttire had 
been in several naval engagements. “Did you say she 
was an orphan?” asked one when the story was finished. 
“No,” replied the other, “ not quite; but she was almost, 
for her mother was dead and her father, had lost one leg.” 

Sometimes two may be seen leaning over the bows 
talking metaphysics after their own fashion—to keep 
awake during the silent hours of the watch. On one 
occasion I heard the following queer question and 
answer. 
“ What is the reason that grandmothers are so fond of 
their grandchildren?” asked one. 
“Why, because,” replied Jack, “they are like old 
sailors and old soldiers—they likes to fight their battles 
over again.” igh< 

We have a very good miscellaneous library on board, 
purchased by joint subscription of the seamen, for their 
own use; and I have observed that the works of Walter 
Scott, and Waldie’s Library, are more thumbed than 
any other books. Some of the men can neither read nor 
write. One old sailor in this predicament objected to sub- 
scribe, saying, that he had been to all places that had 
books writ about them, and it was no use: for him to 
read; while another, more ambitious, paid: his money 
and supplied a boy with all the tea and sugar he might 
use to read to him alond. eas 

Fearing that you are tired of my rough notes, I wil! 
for the present bid you farewell. My next, for aught I 
know, may be from Canten.—Very truly youts, &c. 

— ; 
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ENITOR’S TABLE. 


The last number received from our corres- 
pondent on board the Peacock, is inserted to- 
day ; we hope to have a continuation at no very 
distant date. 

Count Boutourlin’s Library.—We are grati- 
fied to be able to state, that the committee of the 
Senate, through Mr. Preston their chairman, 
has reported in favour of the purchase of the 
Library of Count Boutourlin, at Florence: We 
trust that the Senate will not confer an unen- 
viable notoriety on itself by refusing the offer. 
If it should, some public spirited individuals 
will do themselves credit by clubbing together 
and becoming the purchasers. 

Indian Portraits.—An exceedingly interest- 
ing exhibition of Indian portraits is now to be 
seen at the Masonic Hall in this city. ‘They are 
copies from the gallery at Washington, made 
by Inman, and are well worthy of a visit. If 
they go to London, as will probably be the 
case, the owner must realise a fortune, pro- 
viced that he gets out a more satisfactory and 
grammatical catalogue ; the present hasty one 
is the only drawback to the exhibition. 


Irving’s Works.—We are glad to see the 
commencement of a new edition of Irving's 
Works, in a good type, and on good paper. It 
commences with Knickerbocker’s renowned 
History of Yew York, and is to be followed by 
the Sketch Book in a few weeks. This edition 
is well adapted for the library or parlour table. 
Of the merits of the writer and of the history, 
it is needless to speak now; the author isa 
classic. 

Tom Joncs.—Fielding’s Tom Jones, with I]- 
lustrations by George Cruickshank, is among 
the reprints of the day, from the press of the 
Harpers, in two very well executed 12imos. 

The Philosophy of Living, by Dr. Caleb 
Ticknor, forms Volume 77 of Harpers’ Family 
Library, filled with the eternal subject of diet 
and drink, &c. but handled in a new, and to our 
fancy, a better mode than most recent treatises 
on the same matters. The author isthe doctor 
for us in many particulars, for he reprobates 
the tee-total system of abstinence entirely, and 
thinks that a good cook is a capital thing, which 
it certainly is. Graham bread he denounces as 
injurious, except in special cases ; he charges 
Graham with being a money making schemer, 
and not entitled to the honour of even naming 
his crusts, for the Romans ate unbolted flour lor 
300 years. Dr. Ticknor is sometimes quite 
facetious, but he too has his idiosyncracies ; as 
an instance he is tempted to call beer ‘ hell- 
broth,” (think of that ye brewers, who every 
winter propagate paragraphs in favour of your 
brewings.) ‘The doctor says: “ If the imagina- 
tion of man ever conceived a more horrid mix- 
ture, (than beer made up with drugs,) Shak- 
speare put it in his witches’ cauldron, and it is 
not improbable that the brewers’ tubs suggested 
the idea of bis *bell-broth.’’? * * * * Little 
wonder need there be at the bloated carcasses 
of beer drinkers, but we may well be astonished 
at the infatuation of man in daily pouring down 
such quantities of this. villanous compound.” 
Take care, doctor, of the next tankard you meet 
at a patient's house ;we are always afraid of 
teachers" who are so yery severe on received 
custonis. For ourselved'we eat and drink, in 
moderation, all the good things *‘ the gods pro- 
vide,” exeept——and——and—, if they suit 








*s poems, the newspaper puffs, and the 
poetry sent us for the columns of this most ve- 
racious and entertaining of coloured journals ; 
like the doctor with his hatred to beer, we 
eschew mawkish sensibility, and sentimental 
versification, and may say of some recent re- 
ceptions as our author dues of his malt liquor, 
“We may well be astonished at the infatuation 
of man (and woman too) in daily pouring” out 
* such quantities of this villanous compound.” 
The Philosophy of Living belongs to a very 
popular class of books, and we hope this speci- 
men of rational reasoning (rational with some 
exceptions,) may obtain numeruus readers ; we 
are only astonished at the Harpers daring to 
throw themseives directly in the mouth of the 
tee-totallers, and risking a sound drubbing for 
their very valuable Family Library. The work 
isan American one, and dedicated to Professor 
Averill of Union College. We should rejoice 
to give, from page 231, an anecdote, if we had 
room, of a quack who cured.a woman with pro- 
mises of health and a mixture of milk and water, 
sweetened with molasses, in fifteen minutes, 
after a regular physician had given her up. He 
gave her hope by assuring her that this medi- 
cine would cure her; the mind was operated 
upon as we often see it to be, and the cure was 
complete. 

While on the subject of medicine we must 
credit some person unknown, for a number of 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of 
April 13th, in which Dr. Partish’s new work 
is so cavalierly treated ; the preface is severely 
criticised. 

Armstrong's War of 1832.—Mr. Armstrong 
comes, in sume respects, well prepared for the 
task be has commenced; though a party man 
in his day, the intimate knowledge of events as 
they passed which he possesses, and the advan- 
tages he enjoyed, being Secretary of War under 
Mr. Madisun, give to his work a claim to no- 
tice ; we are mistaken too if he does not give 
ise toa few heart burnings, and not a little 
controveisy, fur prejudices occasionally may be 
detected, and sometin.es his well turned and 
concise remarks convey deep meaning to the 
breasts of persons now alive. 

‘The * Notices of the War of 1812” show us, 
most’ emphatically, the unprepared state we 
were in at the opening of the campaign, and 
may teach the nation a lesson, though she seems 
long since to have left school, and to have dis- 
carded the master Experience. There never 
was, and perhaps never will be, a country which 
may not, at some time or another, stand in need 
of the support of physical power ; and the right, 
nay duty, of every state to provide, in season- 
able time, against unfavourable contingencies, 
is so clear, that a little consideratiun only seems 
necessary to establish its propriety. ‘The or- 
ganization of the war depaitment, in America, 
seems to be distinguished from that of England 
and France, by the circumstance, that it rests 
mainly upon executive authority, and not on 
many legislative regulations. In truth, this 
government seems long to have considered their 
chances of engaging in war as ephemeral in 
their nature, and that they might content them- 
selves merely with a temporary system of super- 
intendence. Experience has, nevertheless, 
taught them that they must regard war as an 
evil of possible occurrence at any time, and 
that they must, however reluctantly, establish 
a course of regulations on the subject, out of a 


re, 


be called into action. The taste for discon 
which Hobbes called the peculiar instines, 
man, will scarcely leave the world for ‘s 
time to come. We may be assured, in 
mean time, that the most certain guarantee { 
peace, to a given country, is to be well , 
pared for war. As matters now stand this; 
by far the most prudent course. When 
era of the reign of true philosophy arrives, j 
will announce itself with such genuine mark 
of its authenticity, as that those who run m 
be perfectly satisfied that they should turn they 
swords into ploughshares for the remainder of 
their days. : 
Whether we consider the character of» 
extended line of frontier, Indian and othe 
neighbours, it behoves us to be better prep 
at all points than we have heretofore been. 
rich man, as he grows richer, becomes parsimg 
nious ; let the nation take care that it is ng 
penny-wise and pound foolish, when it ney 
sends its armies to Canada; well as they m 
out in the end, it was after intolerable priyg 
tions to the individuals concerned. " 
The page of history, when we read thatg 
our own day, becomes truly instructive; 
see what great events are crowded in a single 
paragraph ; for instance : General Smyth's pro 
clamations and failures in Canada are relate 
in a page or two, and the former turned intog 
sentence terminating with “ gasconade!”” Wha 
Bonaparte left the ‘Tuileries previous to fig 
Elba expedition, the Moniteur merely state 
that he * left the palace at twelve last nigh 
‘The same paper had announced the assassin’ 
tion of the Emperor Paul in these words—* Path 
Ist died during the night between the 24ip 
and 25th of March.” This is brief enou 
for history, and yet how big with te 
were the words. How few of the brave m 
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who fought during the winter of 1812, gay a 
their names even recorded ; they perished pn 
their memories with them; they fared bet « 
than poor General Hull and some others i wi 
command. The mistakes committed durigg#y sa 
the campaign are not lightly passed over;if 
an Englishman had written the book beforeayam ™ 
we should scarcely have forgiven his causielm sc, 
remarks. ‘That there is room for these we be 
not deny, but we do assert that the errorsaem le 
luded to were the result of not profiting byte “ 
experience of past ages. If the Americangt it 
vernment regarded simply its own relation 
the vast. tribes of uncultivated- human beings 
who reside on the same soil as themselves ; 
they would sce the necessity of applying af 
their energies to the moral improvement im ™ 
their soldiers, as well as the proper pay aiim™ '€ 
education of their officers. A very consid Be 
able portion of the few troops of the Uniteh™ 
States are stationed at or even beyond the fro 
tiers which separate us from the Indian tert 8" 
tory; they must of necessity come in cont am 
with the inhabitants of the latter country, . 
what must be the notions of white men al fn 
their superiority, entertained by these savages we 
from some specimens which the American tam 8" 
giments have occasionally presented to | wh 
eyes! Nor is this all—history shows the for p 
of sympathy, as resulting from the intercouli | 
of different societies of men. > ie 
We could make many strictures upon @ « 
Armstrong's béék were we disposed to jul on 
of an atithor by one half only of his perform 5° 
ance; the second volume is to embrace | a 
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‘ lished with all convenient despatch ; let it suf- 
to say now, that the part we have re- 
|| amply reward the reader, and that 


fice for us 
ceived wi 


we look anxiously for the remainder. 


Ben Brace.—We promised to give a charac- 
ter of Ben Brace, a new naval novel repub- 
lished by Carey, Lea & Blanchard ; having 
read the London copy we sat down to the task, 
and spread out our ideas to a compass of some 

,and when we were done, the annexed 
from the London “ Spectator,” struck us as 
better than our own; as it is also more con- 


densed, we give it the preference :— 


“BEN BRACE. 
« The design of this Look is more bold than original 


the execution more vivacious than characteristic. Ben 
Brace, the supposed writer, is feigned to have been a 
companion of Nelson’s, from his first entrance in the 
navy as a midshipman till his death at Trafalgar; upon 
which event, Ben anchors at Greenwich, where he still 
remains in a green old age. About one third of the 
work consists of Southey's Nelson expanded and drama- 
tized; a semblance of life being given to the personal 
anecdotes by narrating them with the manner pf an 
eye-witness, and with the addition of minute circum. 
that might have happened; the greater achieve- 


ments gaining something more of interest by the intro 


duction of the secondary actors, and of such gossiping 
minutie as the unity of history and biography is com- 
During the pauses in the action 
of the hero’s career, Ben Brace himself.comes upon the 
geene, and gives the reader an account of his family 
and their fortunes, which in the main has sufficient pro- 
bability and much interest. ‘The remainder of the vo- 
lames cousists of stories told by Ben, or the messmnates 
he falls in with; some merely telling of sea adventures, 
others of individual officers, and one narrating the bom- 


to throw aside. 


bardment of Algiers. 


“The error in the plan is the mixture of authentic 
history with obvious fiction; a fault which sailors, from 
the habit of spinning yarns, seem to be more apt to 
The defect in 
execution arises from the disparity between the cha- 
racter of Ben Brace and his sentiments and expressions. 


commit than any other class of writers. 


Sometimes the jolly tar cannut understand a land lubber 


a little farther on, he avows a delicacy of opinion in a 
purity of language that would have been beyond the 
quarter-deck at the time when Ben first entered the ser- 
vice. This fault, though pushed to a needless extent, 
Three volumes of pure 


was on the whole necessary. 
sailor-slang would have been too much for any reader. 


“ With the incongruities we have mentioned, it would 
be absurd to talk of rating the Last of the Agamemnons 
It is, notwithstanding, a 
very pleasant affair, and perhaps more readable than a 
better work. The pseudo-biography of Nelson is very 
cleverly managed, and possesses more interest than the 
critic would imagine possible; and the other parts are 
If not a novelist, Captain 


among the first of fictions. 


iven with spirit and effect. 
mier is a capital story-teller.” 


Campbell's Letters from Algiers.—A continu- 
ation of these interesting letters will be found 
in our present number, with a “ Library” no- 
velty attached, in the shape of a piece of Al- 
This letter has been several 


gerine music. 
weeks in type waiting a chance of admission. 


Captain Boys’s Captivity, considerable pro- 
gress in which is made in our present number, 
isa highly interesting detail: we recommend 
it to the perusal of our numerous readers. His 
final escape, to be detailed in our next number, 
was truly extraordinary, and accompanied by 
The work, 
which forms a good sized English volume, is 


great suffering of body and mind. 


now for the first time published in America. 


Tappan’s Poems.—This pretty writer gave a 
volume of his poems to the public a year siace, 
and he has now added another, the pieces in 
which are entirely new; we recognise many 
gems that we were not aware had originated 
with him. The poems are more than respect- 
able, and are valuable as a collection. Among} 


; Sunsets of thy mellow day ; 


them is the Song of the 500,000 Drunkards in 
the United States. One on the May of last 


year, will be, we fear, still more applicable to 
that of 1836 :— 


MAY, 1835. 


Month of May ! [ wonder why 
Poets ever sang of thee ; 

Thou art present here, yet I 
Nought of May, the charmer, see. 


All thy skies are clouded o’er ; 
Either east winds coldly blow, 
Or comes down the feathery store, 

Lingering yet, of Winter’s snow. 


I have looked to see the bright 


But was glad, by anthracite 
Sitting, to forget ‘twas May. 


I went forth upon thy: first, 
Balmy breezes to inhale, 

But ’twas raw as Christmas, just ; 
Lips and cheeks were blue and pale. 


Yesterday I strolled to make 
Bouquets as I used to do; 
But I got an ague shake, 
And a spell of coughing too. 


If cold weather, now thy mate, 
Takes a hint and will retire, 
By July, I calculate, 
We may do without a fire. 


The volume has a prefix of a portrait, not 
the beau ideal of a poet, but a good likeness, 
well executed by Sartain. 

Portrait of Captain Marryat.—After the 
paragraph in our last number, respecting the 
portrait, was written, the copperplate printer 
handed in some two thousand copies, which 
were distributed; another lot will accompany 
the number of to-day ; those now neglected will 
be served next week. ‘Those not accustomed 
»/to examine engravings critically may exercise 
themselves by scrutinising Mr. Lawson's work. 
Let them examine, for instance, with a magni- 
fying glass, the work on the face of the hand- 
some captain, and compare it with a common 
print. As to likeness the expression of the 
London copy is perfectly retained. 

The Museum for April, has been for two 
weeks on our table ; this number is the best of 
the present year, showing a decided progress 
of improvement as the present selector gets his 
materials around him. Do our friends know 
that at the publication office of Waldie‘s Libra- 
ry, sets of 20 volumes of the Museum are sell- 
ing at half price, or $1,50 per volume ; a price 
which must soon dispose of the whole. Sets of 
ten volumes too for only $15,00, are on sale to 
close the back numbers. Those who would 
make a valuable addition to their book cases 
should apply early. 

“The Actress of Padua, and other Tales,” 
is the title of two forthcoming volumes from 
the pen of our townsman Richard Penn Smith, 
Esq. 

A new Quarterly, to be called “ the Dublin 
Review,” is announced : it will be catholic in 
religion, and liberal in politics; Mr. O’Connell 
is one of the editors. 

Captain Marryat is engaged in editing a 
Memoir of Lord Napier, including an account 
of the mission to the court of China in 1834. 

A new English vocalist of great talent has 
lately made her appearance in London; her 
name is Rainsforth. ‘ 


—_>—— 





*|Clive, twelve hundred copies of Raumer’s 





VARIETIES. 


Modern Literature-—Murtray, the pyblisher, of Albe- 
marle street, at his annual trade sale at the Albian 
Hotel, on Wednesday last, sold nearly twelve thousand 
volumes of his editions of Boswell’s Life of Juh 
Life and Works of Crabbe, and Life and Works of 
Byron; two thousand copies of Mrs. Somerville’s ‘Con. . 
nection of the Sciences,’ fifteen Lundred copies of Capt. 
Back’s Journal, fifteen hundred copies of Henningsen’s 
Spain, five hundred copies of Mrs. Bray’s Letters to 
Southey, nine hundred copies of * Bertha’s Journal,’ one 
thousand copies of Barrow’s Tour round Iceland, four 
hundred copies of the Marquis Wellesley’s Dispatches, 
six thousand copies of the 59th edition of a New System 
of Cookery, thirteen hundred copies of Markham's 
England, seven hundred copies of Markham’s France, 
seven hundred copies of Sir John Malcolm's Life of Lord 
land, 
translated by Mrs. Austin, seven hundred copies of 
Lyell’s Geology, eight hundred copies of Sir George 
Head’s Tour. We are told that one day’s sale amounted 
to 14,0002. or 16,0001.—Morn. Chron. 

London College of Physicians.—At the first meeti 
of the season, last week, which was numerously 
highly attended, Sir H. Halford read an interesting paper 
on the death-bed scenes of eminent English philosophers. 
Among these the death of Newton was ey! 
insisted upon; and it was, at least, shown that, if his li 
was as unamiable as Mr. Bailly’s Correspondence of 
Flamstead, and the Quarterly Reviewers, seem to hold 
it to have been, his leaving life was most becoming of 
the character of a calm philosopher and good Christian. 

The Euphrates Expedition.—On the 30th of December, 
it is stated, the two steam-vessels, under the command 
of Colonel Chesney, were afloat un the Euphrates, and 
only waited the arrival of despatches from India for the 
Tigris, one of them to proceed down the river, for 
Bussorah. Colonel. Chesney’s health is represented as 
being still very indifferent; and these accounts add, 
that the jealousy of Ibrahim Pasha was unabated. 

_Les Huguenots, Mayerbeer's wew opera, with the 
libretto by Scribe, was successfully produced at Paris on 
Monday ; and will, nu doubt, soon be transplanted to the 
London boards. 

The will of Madame Letitia Bonaparte has been 
opened. It is dated September 22nd, 1831. Besides 
a great number of bequests to persons in the service of 
the deceased, the will contains an order that the sum-of 
7,000 Roman crowns shall be paid to Cardinal Fesch, to 
pay the funeral expenses of the testatrix. The mother of 
Napoleon does not appear to have died possessed of the 
vast wealth which report assigned to her. The succes- 
sion is allotted to her children in equal portions. The 
whole of the deceased’s moveable and immoveable pro- 
perty, including plate and jewels, does not exceed a 
millton of Ro:nan crowns (about 5,300,000 francs). 

Absent Whalers.—Captain James Ross was ready to 
proceed again on his northern voyage, but we presume 
it will now be unnecessary, as accounts of all the miss- — 
ing vessels have been received, and all are accounted for 
except two lost, but the crews saved and brought home; 
and two which had, however, got free from the danger 
of the land ice, and may therefore speedily be expected 
to arrive in a British port (we believe they have since 
arrived). Such being the case, we would cordially sug4 
gest that the consent of the sabscribers, &c., being 
tained at public meetings, the surplus of the fund so 
humanely raised for this service should be applied to 
prosecute, on an adequate scale, the proposed expedition 
to complete the geographical survey of the Polar coasts, 
Still might the talents_of Captain James Ross be em- 
ployed, and this interesting enquiry be brough* toa 
conclusion worthy of a great commercial nation. We 
fear, however, that Captain Ross has sailed from the 
Orkneys; the steamer, to give him the above intelli- 
gence, having arrived, as we hear, one day too late.— 
London Literary Gazette, 

Serjeant K——, having made two or three mistakes 
while conducting a cause, petulantly exclaimed—“I 
seem to be inoculated with dulnéss to-day.” “Inocu- 
lated, brother ?” said Erskine, “I thought you-had it in 
the natural way.” 


_ CAPTAIN MARRYAT AND MR. N. P, WILLIS. 

Every misunderstanding comes to be clearly under. 
stood at last, if people will ‘but be patient. most 
irreconcileable foes will be sure to “ swear eternal friend. 
ship,” when the “ sudden t t” strikes them. We cor- 
dially trust that this has been the case with the twe gen- 
tlemen we have just mentioned. For some weeks past 
we have been painfully apprehensive that the sad task 
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would devolve upon us of recording their respected 
names in our “ Obituary”—of numbering them amongst 
the “eminent persons lately deceased.” It seemed pro- 
bable that we should be called upon to enter an erratum 
“for Pencilings by the Way”—read “ Pistolings in the 
Way,”—and to aifix a fatal finis to the “ Many Tales 
of the Pacha.” It is, we believe, a fact, very generally 
credited in the best circles, that death is certain; we 
should not however make too sure of that ; at all events, 
it is never less certain than when it promises a visita- 
tion through the agency of a duel. But we must own 
that this conviction only strikes us after the danger is 

t. . While the inkshed is proceeding the mind will 
oat upon bloodshed. We perused each successive co- 
lumn of correspondence between these two gentlemen 
with the deepest concern; and this anxious feeling 
must be our excuse for preserving upon the subject a 
silence of which several of our friends of both parties 
have complained. But we shall be asked, why should 
sincerity keep us silent? Are we like the famous Spar- 
tan wives, \ 


“ Who saw their husbands killed, and nobly chose 
Never to say a word about the: more ?” 


Not so; but observation has convinced us that nothing 
tends so much to lengthen a vexatious correspondence 
as the prospect of its being printed; and that nothing 
tends so much to an extension of hostility as a gratui- 
tous attempt at peace-making. Had we published the 
correspandence, we should have been helping to rob lite- 
rature of a pair of pens intended for sumething better 
than the inditing of personal epistles all the year round ; 
and if we had ventured’ upon a word of comment—en- 
tertaining a respect for both parties—we should have 
made the matter worse between the two principals, and 
have irreparably offended every one of their dispassionate 
and unprejudiced friends into the bargain. ‘To avoid 
mischief we were mute. With all modesty be it said, 
we were entitled to the highest consideration for having 
acted upon this policy in the present instance; and we 
now close the subject by copying the following an- 
nouncement :—“ The dispute between Captain Marryat 
and Mr. Willis has been terminated by the interference 
of their mutual friends. It was ascertained that no legi- 
timate ground for blowing out each other’s brains ex- 
isted, and thereupon they mutually withdrew their of- 
fensive letters.” The same pacific plan was adopted on 
the occasion of a meeting with Mr. Mills, who had 
roused Mr. Willis to arms by an offensive letter in the 
Times. The parties exchanged apologies instead of 
shots. The “paper bullets of the brain” are the best 
after all. What a pity that Genius will not reccllect 
that it never can lose any of its glory by keeping close 
companionship with C sense.—Court Journal. 
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THE DUKE AND THE ACTRESS—A COUP DE THEATRE. 


We hesitated last week to relate some stories that 
had reached us respecting the tragedy, perforined unex- 
pectedly upon a foreign stage, in which a “ Prince” was 
stated to be a principal character. All kinds of extra- 
vagances were in circulation; Lut not one of them was 
sufficiently plausible to justify the mention of a distin- 
guished name, coupled with the “small transaction” of 
running a man through the A contemporary, 
however, has been less scrupulous, and one of the ver- 
sions of the affair, as laid to the charge of a Ruyal 
Duke, has appeared with all the emblazonment that a 
mame can bestow upon it, under the head of “ Bruns. 
wick Chronique Scandaleuse.” We shall give what are 
called the simple facts of the case.—“ The present reign- 
ng She paid court to Mrs. Methfessel (née Deioi- 
selle Lehmann), and which was much countenanced by 
her husband. The duke found the most convenient spot 
for ‘making love’ was behind the scenes, when Mrs. M. 
was in- het theatrical costume. This isa known fact. 
A Mr. Cornet, a celebrated singer, having quarreled 
with Methfessel, fell, of course, into disgrace with the 
duke ; and, to be revenged, persuades the machinery- 
master to exhibit the lovers to the public; as a matter 
of joke the poor fellow agrees, and raises the curtain just 
at the instant when the Royal Duke and Madame Meth. 
fessel are tenderly embracing each other! Thus the 
actors appear upon the stage ; the lady faints—the duke 
cries revenge, unsheaths his sword, and passes it through 
the body of the niachinery-master, who breathes his last 
upon the stage !—a tragic end.”—Very tragic, but not 
an end; for we are assured that there is every probabi- 
lity of hearing of another assassination, unless Cornet 
should fly. The duke is quite desperate, and so are the 
people. All we hope is, that his reign nay not termi- 
nate as merry ones sometimes do. As the dake has 


through the body of one of the “player people,” we 
should recommend him to assassinate a priest or two, 
with a few lawyers, to appease the ire of the multitude, 
and balance the account with their sympathies. But 
whatever the reigning duke’s peril may be, he is scarce- 
ly in such imminent danger as the non-reigning duke 
is reported to be placed in at this instant. ‘I'he corres- 
pondent of the Globe has “received trom an authentic 
source the news of a report in Paris, that five persons, 
foreigners, are now in that capital for the purpose of ab- 
ducting the Duke Charles of Brunswick, after the mode 
of the Duke d’Enghien ; and that in the course of the 
last month 10,0002. were received by them for that pur- 


pose.” —Jb. 
—=—>— 
In the Press, London. 


Sketches of Germany and the Germans, including a 
Tour in Parts of Poland, Hungary, &c., by an English. 
man resident in Germany.— Rhymes for the Romantic 
and the Chivalrous, by D. W. D.; with Engravings by 
Finden.—The Lyre of David ; or, Analysis of the Psalms 
in Hebrew, Critical and Practical; with a Hebrew and 
Chaldee Grammar, and a Praxis of the first eight Psalms, 
by Victorinus Bythner ; translated by the Rev. ‘T. Dee, 
A. B.—Lowenstein, King of the Forests, a Tale, by the 
Author of “ Two Years at Sea.”—The History of the 
Town and County of Poole.—A Treatise of the Diffe. 
rential Calculus, by—Ottley, author of * The Differential 
Equations,” &c. 

—— 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 

Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines upon Rail- 
ways, by Chev. F. M. G. de Pambour, 8vo.—Moller’s 
Memorials of German Gothic Architecture, 8vo.—Brun- 
ton on Excavating Ground for Railways, 8vo.—Tieatise 
on the Political Economy of Railroads, by H. Fairbairn, 
8vo.—H story of the Christian Church, by the Rev. E. 
Burton, 12mo.—Lays of the Heart, by J. S. C. post 8vo. 
—The Physical and Intellectual Constitution of Man 
considered, by Edward Meryon, post 8vo.—Notes of a 
Visit to Hayti, by the Rev.S. W. Hanna, 12mo.—Pugin’s 
Designs for Iron and Brass Work, 4to.—The Theory 
and Science of Naval Architecture, by Isaac Blackburn, 
8vo.—T he Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems, by Henry 
Sewell Stokes, post Svo.—An Examination of Prof. Bar- 
low’s Reports on Iron Rails, &c., by Lieut. P. Lecount, 
8vo.—Flora Metropolitana ; or, Botanical Rambles within 


Youthful Impostor, a Novel, by G. W. M. Reynolds, 
Esq. 3 vols. 


—_— ’ 
Rew American Publications. 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Navigation. 
Py M. F. Maury, Passed Midshipman U. S. Navy. One 
vol. 8vo. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 

The History of ‘Tom Jones, a Foundling. By Henry 
Fielding, Esq. With a Memoir of the Author, by Tho- 
mas Roscoe, Exq., and Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank. 2 vols. i2m0. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Family Library. No. LXXVIII.; The Philosophy 
of Living. By Caleb Ticknor, A.M.,M.D. New York: 
Same publishers. 

The Poems of William B. Tuppan, not contained in a 
former Volume. 12.0. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 

The History of New York. By Diedrich Knicker. 
bocker. New edition. 2 vols. 12m0. Being the com. 
mencement of Irving’s Works. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 

The Man of Honour and the Reclaimed. 12mo. 
Carey & Hart. 

The Bridal Gift. 12mo. New Yerk: Van Norstrand 
& Dwight. 

Memoirs of Count Grammont. By Count Anthony 
Hamilton. Carey & Hart. . 

Memoir of the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, Rector of St. 


A new edition, enlarged and improved, in one vol. } 
Henry Perkins. 
—— 

REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
April. 3,—Bradley Barlow, P. M., Fairfield, Vt. 
7,—John E. Dunham, P. M., Centreville, Ia. 
March 27,—Win. Jones, Jr., Beattie’s Bluff, Mi. 
April, 4,—Isaac Pearson, P. M., Newport, Ia. 
16,—W. L. Post, P. M., Montrose, Pa. 
18,—John Hyde, Norwich, Ct. 
—— 16,—Charles F. Beckel, Bethichem, Pa. 
—— 19,—W. R. Norcom, Plymouth, N. C. 
—— 19,—B. Reynolds, Providence, R. I. 














excited such horror by simply passing his sword 


Thirty Miles of London, by D. Cooper, 12:n0.— The} © 


Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. By Stephen H. Tyne: 
2mo. 


GEORGIA. 


MAINE. 


MISSOURI. 


VIRGINIA. 





—— 19,—E. W. Sturdevant, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Auevsta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannau, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
Lovisvicte, W. F. Tanuehill. 
LOUISIANA. 
Francisvitte, J. M. Bell, P. M. 


Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Bartimore, Wm. J. Broadfoot. 

Awnapouis, J. Greene, P 

Camsripce, C. Lecompie, P. M. 

Darnestown, I.. W. Candier. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H. S. Jordan. 

Wonrcesrer, Clarendon Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuarz, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Guz, William M. Smyth. 


- St. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 

Satem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 
NEW YORK. 

New Yong, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 

West Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Ausany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Raceicu, Turner & Haghes. 
Piymoutu, William A. Turner, P. M. 
bauer mei J. M. Stedman, 


Ricnmonp, R. D. Sanaay. 
Norroxk, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & Ge 
Perersaore, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncnaure, A. R. North. 
Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Frepericxssoure, John Coa kley. 
University or Vixainia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 

CANADA.—Quesrc, Robert Roberts, Exch 
Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Monrreat, A. F. Starke 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brookvitie, Win. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamittos, James Ruthven & Co. 
Surrsrookr, E. C. Allen. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Freorricxtom, Robert & 
Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson, a. 


Agents tor this Bork, — 
CONNECTICUT. 4 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. ' 
Hartrorp, Roderick White. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ’ 
Wasuincton Crry, P. Thompson, Frank 
George Venables. 
Grorcetown, R. Cruikshanks. 
Arexanpria, W. Morrison. 


Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, Moses D 
Alexander Flash. 

Cocumsus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumee, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZaNnesvitie, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavcu Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, ‘l'‘homas Feraa. 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Porrtsvitte, B. Bannan. 

Monrrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

Yorg, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 

Cuamsberssurc, Matthew Smith. 

Wiuxkesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cnarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Coxtumeia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumtervitte, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nasnvitce, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. > 
VERMON'T.—Monrtrevier, George P. Walton. 
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